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THE MOUNTAINS AND MOUNTAINEEES OF THE EAST- 
EKN CAUCASUS. 



By Gboegb Kb2s^]S'an'. 



Bead Decbmbbb 16th, 1873. 

Me. Peesident, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — In the south-eastern 
corner of European Russia, between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
in about the latitude of this city, there rises abruptly from the dead 
level of the Tatar steppes a huge broken wall of Alpine moun- 
tains, which has been known to the world for more than 2,000 years 
as the great range of the Caucasus. It is in some respects one of 
the most remarkable mountain-masses in the world. Its peaks out- 
rank those of Switzerland both in height and in rugged grandeur 
of outline ; its glaciers, ice-falls, and avalanches are all upon the 
most gigantic scale ; the diversity of its climates is only paralleled 
by the diversity of the races which inhabit it ; and its history, 
beginning with the Argonautic expedition and ending with the 
Russian conquest, is more eventful and romantic than that of any 
other mountain-range in the world. Geographically the Caucasus 
is a portion of the boundary-line between South-eastern Europe 
and "Western Asia ; but it is not simply a geographical boundary, 
marked on the map with a red line, and having no other ex- 
istence ; it is a huge natural barrier, 700 miles in length and 
10,000 feet in average height, across which, in the course of 
unnumbered centuries, man has not been able to find more than two 
practicable passes, — the Gorge of Dariel, and the " Iron Gate " of 
Derbend. Beginning at the Straits of Kerch, opposite the Crimea, 
on the Black Sea, the range trends in a south-easterly direction 
across the whole Caucasian isthmus, terminating on the coast of 
the Caspian near the half-Russian, half-Persian city of Baku. Its 
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entire length, measured along the crest of the central ridge, does 
not probably exceed 700 miles ; but for distance it is literally one 
unbroken wall of rock, never falling below 8,000 feet, and rising 
in places to heights of 16,000 and 18,000, crowned with glaciers 
and eternal snow. No other mountain-range which I have ever 
seen presents, in an equally limited area, such diversities of climate, 
scenery, and vegetation. On its northern side lie the barren wan- 
dering-grounds of the Nogai Tatars, — illimitable steppes, where 
for hundreds of miles the weary eye sees in summer only a parched 
waste of dry steppe-grass, and in winter an ocean of snow, dotted 
here and there by the herds and the black tents of nomadic Mon- 
gols. But cross the range of the Caucasus from north to south, and 
the whole face of nature is changed. From a boundless steppe you 
come suddenly into a series of shallow, fertile valleys, blossoming^ 
with flowers, green with vine-tangled forests, sunny and warm as 
the South of France. Sheltered by its rampart of mountains from 
the cold northern winds, vegetation here assumes an almost tropical 
luxuriance. Prunes, figs, olives, and pomegranates grow without 
cultivation in the open air ; the magnificent forests of elm, laurel, 
oak, colchian, poplar, and walnut are festooned with blossoming 
vines ; and in autumn the sunny hill-sides of Georgia and Mingrelia 
are fairly purple with vineyards of ripening grapes. But climate is 
here only a question of altitude. Out of these very semi-tropical 
valleys you may climb in a few hours to the very limits of vegetable 
life, and eat your supper, if you feel so disposed, upon the slow- 
moving ice of a glacier. 

If I were asked to compare the Caucasus, for the purpose of illus- 
tration, with some better-known range of mountains, I should say 
that it resembles a little in relative geographical position the Sierra- 
Nevadas of California. The vast treeless steppes which lie on its 
northern slope correspond roughly to the alkaline plains of Nevada 
and the warm semi-tropical valleys into which it falls on the south 
side resemble still more closely the valleys of Central and Southern 
California. But, of course, this parallel is very rough and inaccurate. 
So far as I know, the Caucasus has no parallel ; and the general facts 
which can be affirmed of the Caucasian range as a whole are not very 
numerous. You can say that it is 700 miles long, that it is from 
8,000 to 18,000 feet high, that with its spurs and secondary lateral 
ranges it is from 75 to 150 miles wide, that it has steppes on the 
north and fertile valleys on the south ; and that is about all you can 
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say of it. Just as soon as you attempt to go into details, — to state 
the number of the parallel ridges which together make up the chain, 
to describe the character of its peaks or the general nature of its water- 
sheds, — you must limit the field to which your statements apply. 
What you can say of one portion will not be at all true of another. 
I purpose, therefore, in this brief paper, to limit myself to the 
mountains and mountaineers of the Eastern Caucasus, including 
only that portion of the range lying between the fortieth and 
forty-fourth parallels of latitude and the forty-sixth and fiftieth 
meridians of longitude, — a region known to Russian geographers 
as Daghestan. 

I visited the mountains of the Caucasus in the autumn of 1870. 
I went there partly to gratify a love of rough travel, and partly to 
study a comparatively unknown and highly interesting race of peo- 
ple, — the Caucasian mountaineers. I went as a sort of geographi- 
cal " Uhlan ", intending to skirmish a little with the difficulties 
of Caucasian exploration, and pick up what information I could for 
the future guidance of the general staff. 

Leaving St. Petersburg in August, I took steamer at Nizhni- 
Novgorod, descended the Yolga to Astrakhan, crossed the Caspian, 
and, early in September, landed at the little Russian port of Petrov- 
skoi, near the north-eastern corner of Daghestan. From this point 
there were only two roads leading back into the interior, — one 
Bkirting the base of the range as far as Vladi-Kavkaz, and crossing 
through the Dariel pass to Tifiis ; the other turning directly into the 
mountains, and ending about forty miles from the Caspian, at the 
Russian military post of Timour-Khan-Shoura. Beyond these twO' 
roads there were no means of interior communication, except bridle- 
paths. As my object was to get into the mountains as directly and 
speedily as possible, I hired a tarcmtass at Petrovskoi, took the last- 
mentioned road, and on the 13th of September found myself among 
the foot-hills of the great range in the walled town of Timour- 
Khan-Shoura, the head-quarters of the Russian provincial govern- 
ment. 

It is unnecessary to detail here the difficulties which I met with 
in attempting to make up a party for an expedition through Dagh- 
estan and across the mountains. Suffice it to say, that on the 18th 
of September a Georgian nobleman (Prince Djordjadze) and I, with 
an armed escort of twenty-five mountaineers and a full force of 
interpreters, rode out of the Avarski gate of Timour-Khau-Shoura 
into the mountains of the Caucasus. Our plan was to ride and 
climb through the province of Daghestan in a south-westerly direo- 
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tion, until we should strike the so-called snowj mountains near the 
head-waters of the Avarski-Koisu, and there make an attempt to 
cross directly into Georgia at a height of about 11,000 feet. If 
stopped by snow, Prince Djordjadze intended to return to Timour- 
Khan-Shoura, and go around by the Dariel pass, leaving me in winter 
quarters at some aoul near the main range, to study the people at my 
leisure. 

The province of Daghestan, through which we purposed to travel, 
is a rather long and slender triangle, lying wholly on the north side 
of the Caucasian range, having for its apex the peninsula of 
Apsheron, on the coast of the Caspian ; for its base, one of the spurs 
of the Caucasus known as the ridge of Ande ; and for its sides, the 
Nogai steppe on the north, and the main ridge itself on the south. 
The greatest length of this triangle from east to west is about 275 
miles, its width at its base something like 120, and its superficial 
area about one-third that of the State of New York. This com- 
prises the so-called Eastern Caucasus. Its Turkish name, Dagh- 
estan (the land of mountains), is briefly but accurately descriptive 
of its character ; for, although not the highest, it is one of the most 
broken and rugged portions of the whole Caucasian range. From 
side to side, and from end to end, it is nothing but mountains, 
precipices, gorges, and profound ravines. I hardly know how to con- 
vey, without a great deal of wearisome explanation, an adequate 
idea of the physical configuration of this region ; out I will be as 
brief and as clear as I can. 

Near the north-western comer of Daghestan there rises out of the 
main Caucasian range a sharp, snowy peak, or group of peaks, nearly 
14,000 feet in height, known as Mount Barbale. At this mountain 
the central ridge of the Caucasus separates, as it goes eastward, into 
two parallel branches or arms, the soiithern arm being known as the 
main range, which slopes directly into the valley of Georgia ; the 
other as the snowy range, which lies wholly in Daghestan. As 
regards height, they are at first nearly equal : but the main branch 
runs entirely through to the Caspian, without getting much lower ; 
while the snowy range falls gradually, as it goes eastward, to 4,000 or 
5,000 feet, and is finally lost among the spurs of its longer rival. 
Between these two mountain-branches there is a great elevated val- 
ley or trough, and in this trough rise three of the largest rivers in 
Daghestan, — the Andieski-Koisu, the Avarski-Koisu, and the Sa- 
mour. Running at first in easterly and westerly directions through 
-this elevated valley, the two Koisus finally force the snowy range 
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in two great gorges, and, flowing northward through Daghestan, 
unite and empty at last into the Caspian, after a fall of not less than 
5,000 feet from the level of the trough in which they have their 
rise. 

In order to give a very general but clear idea of the country 
north of the snowy range, including most of Daghestan, I will 
draw upon the board an imaginary transverse section of the moun- 
tains along the forty-seventh meridian of longitude. There may per- 
haps have been a time when, if the Caucasian range could have 
been cut down crosswise to its base through Daghestan, the section 
would have looked something like that. First, the main range chiefly 
composed of granite; then the elevated trough in which the Koisn 
rivers rise ; then the snowy range, largely made up of argillaceous 
slate ; and, finally, an immense inclined plane of calcareous and 
sandstone rock, more or less broken up, stretching from the snowy 
range to the Tatar steppes and the Caspian sea-coast. I do not 
know that this outline was ever a true one. I have drawn it only 
for the purpose of illustration ; but I imagined from the present 
appearance of the Central Daghestan Mountains that they are the 
ruins of a sloping plateau or inclined plane which has been cut to 
pieces by the erosive action of water. 

An actual transverse section of Daghestan to-day from north to 
south would look something like this. Air-lines drawn northward 
from the snowy range through the summits of the Daghestan Moun- 
tains would reproduce in outline that ancient sloping plateau ; but 
it is now channelled, gashed, and furrowed everywhere by wonder- 
fully deep and narrow ravines — altered almost beyond recognition. 
It seems at first sight incredible that running water in any conceiv- 
able lapse of time should be able to disintegrate and carry away 
such immense quantities of rock as have been disintegrated and car- 
ried away from Daghestan ; that it should carve out such moun- 
tains as the peak of Goonib, such profound valleys as the gorge of 
Bognadala; that it should cut a mountain-plateau into a perfect 
network of tremendous galleries which look as if an army of Titans 
had been digging parallels and carrying on siege-operations against 
the granite ramparts of the great range itself. But there are sev- 
eral reasons why the erosive action of water in Daghestan should be 
very rapid and powerful. In the first place, the rivers have an 
enormous fall even after they acquire considerable size and volume, 
and they consequently run with great rapidity. They are nearly 
all torrents. In the second place, the north slope of the Caucasua 
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here is now, and apparently has always been, perfectly bare and 
treeless, and the water runs off" from it as it would from a roof. And, 
finally, the formation is one which is easily cut and undermined by 
water ; and the fall of snow and rain on the snowy range and its 
northern water-shed seems to be exceptionally great. These are 
some of the reasons which account, I think, at least in part, for the 
present aspect of Daghestan ; but, whether they do or not, it is cer- 
tain that in no other part of the Caucasian range has running water 
produced such wonderful results as here. 

The physical geography of the Daghestan watershed may be 
summed up as follows : The backbone of the country is the main 
Caucasian ridge, averaging about 10,000 feet in height, reaching in 
two or three places 13,000. The principal rivers rise between 
this ridge and the equally high snowy range, pierce the latter and 
flow through enormously deep and narrow valleys in a northward 
direction to the Nogai steppes, where they turn abruptly to the east- 
ward, and empty into the Caspian. The characteristic features of 
this water-shed are, first, its flat-topped ridges and truncated cone- 
shaped mountains, seamed with strata of sandstone and calcareous 
rock, as in my rough sketch ; and, second, the profoundly deep val- 
leys, ravines, and gorges through which all its streams flow. It is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the depth, narrowness, and gloomi- 
ness of tliese valleys. They are rarely more than 300 or 400 feet 
wide at the bottom, and are shut in by walls which rise steeply, 
sometimes perpendicularly, to heights of 1,500, 2,000, and 3,000 
feet, broken occasionally into terraces by thick strata of limestone. 
These ravines render travel across the country extremely diflScult. 
The getting-out of one and the entrance into another frequently in- 
volve five or six hours of hard climbing in tortuous zigzags ; and, 
as a general rule, the distance of a cannon-shot across two or three 
of these ravines is a good day's work, as they can be entered and left 
only at certain favorable points. 

There are no forests in the country except in the trough between 
the main range and the snowy range, and a few small trees in some 
of the valleys. Even fire-wood is extremely scarce, and timber for 
Russian houses has to be rafted down the Volga and across the 
Caspian to Petrovskoi. There are no lakes anywhere except one 
small one at a height of 6,100 feet on the ridge of Ande. 

The climate varies, according to location and altitude, from the 
climate of New York city to that of Siberia. On the steppes north 
of Daghestan spring begins in March, in some of the deep, sheltered 
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valleys, in February ; and on the mountain-plateaus, up to a height 
of 5,000 or 6,000 feet, in May. The line of perpetual snow on the 
main Caucasian range is a little above 10,000 feet ; on the snowy 
range it falls somewhat lower. A few small glaciers descend from 
the higher peaks of the main range on the northern side, but none 
that can be compared in point of magnitude with those of the Cen- 
tral Caucasus between mounts Kazbek and Elbrooz. 

Considered physically and geographically, such, in rapid outline, is 
the province of Daghestan. It only remains to sketch hastily the 
origin and history of its inhabitants before coming to my personal 
experience of Caucasian travel. 

The inhabitants of the Eussian government of the Caucasus, 
which includes a strip of country about 100 miles wide on each side 
of the range, may be roughly divided, as regards race, religion, 
and geographical distribution, into three great classes. First, the 
Christian Aryan lowlanders who live in the warm valleys of 
Georgia, Kahetia, and Mingrelia, on the south side of the range ; 
eecond, the Boodhist Mongol Tatars who wander over the steppes 
on the north side; and, third, the nondescript Mahometan high- 
landers who live in the mountains between. 

All of these three great classes, except, perhaps, the Nogai Tatars, 
occupied nearly their present positions at the very dawn of history ; 
and it is impossible now to ascertain, with any degree of certainty, 
w^hich came first. One thing, however, may be safely asserted, and 
that is, that for at least 1,000 years the highlanders, — the true Cau- 
casian mountaineers, — have been the dominant race, and to this race 
I ask your attention. It was made up originally of representatives 
from almost every nationality known to ancient history. The 
Aryan races, as they migrated westward from Central Asia, left a 
few stragglers in the Caucasian Mountains, their number being 
increased by deserters from the Greek and Eoman armies of Alex- 
ander the Great and Pompey; the Mongols, under Tamerlane, 
as they marched through Daghestan, added a few more. The Arabs 
who overran the country in the eighth century established military 
colonies in the mountains, which gradually mingled with the pre- 
vious inhabitants ; European crusaders, wandering back from the 
Holy Land, stopped there to rest, and never resumed their journey ; 
and, finally, the oppressed and persecuted of all nations — Jews, 
Georgians, Armenians, and Tatars — fled to those rugged inaccessible 
mountains as to a city of refuge where they could live and worship 
their gods in peace. In the course of time these innumerable frag- 
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ments of perhaps a hundred different tribes and nationalities, united 
only by the bond of a common interest, blended into one people, 
and became known to their lowland brethren as gortze or moun- 
taineers. From a mere assemblage of stragglers, fugitives, and 
vagabonds, they developed, iu the course of four hundred or five 
hundred years, into a brave, hardy, self-reliant people ; and as early 
as the eighth century they had established in the mountains of 
Daghestan a large number of so-called volnea dbshestve, or " free 
societies", governed by elective franchise, without any distinction 
of birth or rank. After this time until 1859 they were never con- 
quered. Both the Turks and the Persians at different times held 
the nominal sovereignty of the country, but as far as the moun- 
taineers were concerned it was only nominal. Army after army 
was sent against them, only to return broken and defeated ; until 
at last among the Persians it passed into a proverb, " If the Shah 
becomes too proud just let him make war with the mountaineers of 
the Caucasus." 

In 1801 these hitherto unconquered mountaineers came into con- 
flict with the resistless power of Kussia, and after a desperate 
struggle of fifty-eight years they were finally subdued, and the Cau- 
casus became a Russian province. At the present time the Cauca- 
sian mountaineers as a class may be roughly described as a brave, 
hardy, semi-barbarous people, differing widely among themselves in 
outward appearance, but much alike in character^ and united in their 
devotion to liberty. They number altogether between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000, speaking upwards of forty different languages and 
dialects, and are settled throughout the range of the Caucasus from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian, at a height of from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet. 

There are two widely-spread errors with reference to the Caucasian 
mountaineers which it may be well to notice, — first, that they are 
all, or nearly all, Circassians ; and, second, that the Circassians, prop- 
erly so-called, were the most determined antagonists of Russia in 
the Caucasian war. Both these popular opinions are wide of the 
truth, although they have apparently misled as well-informed 
travellers as Capt. Burton, and more recently Sir Arthur Cunyng- 
hame. 

The mountaineers of the Caucasus are not all Circassians any 
more than the inhabitants of Constantinople are all Greeks. The 
true Circassians form a comparatively small portion of the mountain- 
population, and are settled only in that part of the range which 
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borders the Black Sea. They have been taken as representatives 
of the whole race of Caucasian higlilanders simply because from 
their location they happened to become better known to Europeans 
than the equally powerful Lesghians of Daghestan or the far fiercer 
Chechenses of Ichkeria. In the second place, the Circassians were 
not, as a matter of history, any more determined in their resistance 
to the Russian conquest than the mountaineers of Daghestan. 
Shamy], the great hero of the Caucasus, was not a Circassian. He 
was a Lesghian, and never saw Circassia. The last organized resist- 
ance to Russia in the Caucasus was not made by the Circassians. 
It was the heroic attempt of Shamyl and 300 Lesghians to hold the 
peak of Goonib in Central Daghestan against 28,000 Russian Cos- 
sacks under Prince Baratinski. The defeat of Shamyl in Daghestan 
was the Waterloo of the Caucasian highlanders, not the last battle 
on the coast of the Black Sea. And in thinking of the Caucasians 
we must remember that the Caucasian mountaineers as a whole are 
made up of fragments of almost every race and people in Europe 
and Western Asia, from the flat-faced Mongol to the regular-featured 
Greek, and that the Circassians are only one of these fragments. 
How such a heterogeneous collection of the tatters, ends, and odd 
bits of humanity ever blended into one coherent and consistent 
whole I don't know; but there they are, offering problems to 
ethnologists and comparative philologists which will be found very 
hard to solve. 

It would be impossible to give you an idea of the Caucasian 
mountaineers without showing you their peculiar and picturesque 
costume ; and if you will excuse me for a moment I will transform 
myself as nearly as possible into a Lesghian of our escort. If you 
can imagine twenty-five or thirty mountaineers — swarthy, black- 
bearded men dressed in this costume — riding in a body up some 
dark ravine, shouting out in chorus a wild Daghestan war-song, you 
will have an idea of our escort as it first appeared to me. In such 
strange company I almost doubted my own identity ; and as the clear, 
excellent strains of the savage battle-hymn came echoing back from 
the mountain-cliffs under which we rode, mingled with the clatter- 
ing of a hundred hoofs and the sharp clank of sabres against ring- 
ing stirrup-irons, I half imagined myself a moss-trooper, or a knight 
nf the fourteenth century making a raid into the territories of a 
hostile baron. The whole atmosphere seemed filled with the war- 
like, adventurous spirit of the Middle Ages ; and if Prince Djordjadze 
bad only suggested making an attack upon the very next village we 
23 
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came to, I was just in a state of mind to draw my revolver and dash 
into the fray with all the enthusiasm of a crusader. 

At the first few villages after leaving Timour-Khan-Shoura the 
mountaineers had been apprised of our coming, and they met us 
with the most startling and warlike ceremonies. At the aoul of 
Toongootai, for instance, a large body of them, splendidly mounted 
and glittering with silver-sheathed daggers and cartridge-tubes, came 
galloping out of the gate of the village while we were yet a quarter 
of a mile away, and dashed down upon us in a long curving line, 
like the light brigade at Balaklava. Shouting and yelling and firing 
pistol-shot after pistol-shot over our heads, on they came at a swing- 
ing gallop until they were within ten feet of our escort ; then, rein- 
ing their horses suddenly back upon their haunches, they stopped, 
stood poised for an instant in a superb battle-tableau, and then broke 
out into a great shout of "^s salaam aleiTcoum ! " (" Peace be with 
jou ") ; and, dismounting from their high Tatar saddles, advanced 
on foot to shake hands with Prince Djordjadze. 

It was a magnificent ceremony, — a ceremony worthy of a war- 
like people ; but I thought I could suggest one improvement, and 
that was that they should shout " Peace be with you " before they 
started, so that an inexperienced traveller need not unnecessarily 
prepare himself for sudden death. 

At all the large aouls in Northern Daghestan where Prince 
Djordjadze was known we were received with boundless hospitality. 
Cattle and sheep were slaughtered without mercy, everything that 
the country afforded was set before us, entertainments were gotten 
up in our honor ; and night after night we sat at the door of some 
mountaineer's house, a bonfire blazing in the court-yard, and listened 
to the songs of the Lesghians, or watched the brilliantly dressed 
men and women whirling in the strange national dance called the 
Lezginski to the barbaric music of fifes, kettle-drums, and tambor- 
ines. 

The inhabitants of Northern Daghestan, living in comparatively 
wide and fertile valleys, and within easy reach of a market for their 
productions, are much more wealthy than those farther back in the 
mountain, as well as more civilized. We soon left behind us, how- 
ever, these hospitable villages, and plunged into the wonderful laby- 
rinth of dark ravines in Central Daghestan. No description can do 
justice to the savage wildness of some of this scenery. The road, 
or rather the foot-path, winds through profound ravines with almost 
precipitous sides — now descending to the edge of a roaring torrent, 
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now climbing in a series ten or fifteen shelf-like zigzags to a height 
of 1,000 feet, running for a quarter of a mile along the brink of a 
tremendous precipice ; climbing again half a dozen more zigzags, 
crossing a divide, and finally plunging into a valley equally dark, 
gloomy, and precipitous on the other side. These roads are extremely 
trying to inexperienced nerves. Frequently for an hour at a time 
you look down directly past one stirrup 400 or 500 feet, and your 
head will sometimes whirl in spite of your strongest self-control. 1 
have seen a Eussian officer obliged to dismount, sit down on one of 
these shelf-like paths, and cover his face with his hands until he had 
recovered from his dizziness. To conceal my own fear from Prince 
Djordjadze and the mountaineers in all these bad places I used to 
strike up a song, generally the popular negro melody of " Kingdom 
Coming," and indeed I thought sometimes that kingdom was coming. 
Some of these gorges are ten or fifteen miles long and 2,000 feet 
deep — like that of Bognadala, immense natural galleries, carpeted 
with grass, frescoed above with drifting clouds and having whole 
villages hung against their walls for pictures. 

As we gradually approached the snowy range the aouls, or moun- 
tain-villages, became more and more daring and picturesque in their 
locations. Settlements in the valley-bottoms became less and less fre- 
quent, and finally disappeared altogether ; while high overhead, every 
precipice, every projecting cornice of rock, was crowned by the castle- 
like, windowless stone houses of an aoul. As the inhabitants of 
this region have been almost constantly at war for centuries with 
somebody, fighting among themselves for amusement in dull seasons, 
they have learned to build their villages in places which can be 
easily defended, and from the bottom of the valley they look like 
eagles nests — perfectly inaccessible. The aoul of Achan, for in- 
stance, in South-western Daghestan, where we spent one night, 
stands on a shelf of rock not less than 2,000 feet above the valley 
of the Avarski-Koisu, and looks as if it might be defended by a 
dozen men against a thousand. 

On account of the scarcity of wood all the houses are built of 
roughly broken stone in irregularly shaped fragments. They are 
two or three stories in height, with fiat roofs, and are arranged 
generally in tiers one above another, like the seats in a theatre, or 
like a Titanic fiight of steps ; so that the upper story of every house 
has an outlook and a front yard made by the roof of the next house 
below it. The windows are mere port-holes in the wall about four- 
teen inches square ; and as the mountaineers have no glass, or sub- 
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stitute for glass, these are either left open altogether, or closed with 
wooden shutters. The lower story, which is partly dug out of the 
mountain-side, seldom has windows of any kind, and is used chiefly 
as a stable, the inhabitants living above. Inside, the walls and floor 
are of beaten clay mixed with chopped straw and are generally bare. 
Against the wall, on one side, are suspended half a dozen huge 
round copper trays burnished like Eoman shields, and on a shelf 
above them stands earthen water pitchers of antique shapes, wooden 
bowls, copper kettles and various other household utensils. The 
second wall is occupied by the bedding of the family, which is piled 
up against it to a height of six or eight feet, and covered with a 
striped cotton cloth. In the third wall are the door and the fire- 
place, and from the fourth projects a low, raised divan the whole 
width of the room, covered with a Persian rug. On pegs in the 
posts which support the ceiling, hang daggers, pistols and sabres, 
and a long rifle stands in the corner beside a bag of wheat, millet, 
or oats. In some of the wilder parts of the country, as, for instance, 
in the territory of the Didoitse, you will also see nailed against 
these posts the bones and shrivelled muscles of a man's hand or 
two, — the ghastly trophies of some battle or blood-revenge. The 
atmosphere is pervaded by a strong, peculiar odor made up of the 
smell of greasy goatskins, of the stable underneath, and of two or 
three lumps of fat, which hang over the fire-place, and which prove, 
upon examination, to be the tails of Caucasian sheep. 

Such is the interior of a Daghestan mountaineer's house, and a 
dismal interior it is, especially in bad weather, when the little port- 
holes are closed to keep out the snow, and you sit cowering in the 
dark over a few embers, listening to the howling of a mountain- 
wind. 

The mountaineers of Central and Southern Daghestan support 
themselves chiefly by keeping large flocks of sheep and goats, which 
they pasture upon the mountains. They also cultivate, in the val- 
leys where they can, a little wheat, com, millet or rye, and some- 
times cut the sloping side of a ravine into terraces and cultivate 
that. Arable land is very scarce and valuable. According to a 
Daghestan proverb, good soil is worth the price of the kid, sheep, 
or cow that covers it in lying down. It was undoubtedly this 
scarcity of tillable land that led the mountaineers to begin those 
plundering raids into the valley of Georgia, which flnally became 
such a terrible scourge to the people of that beautiful but unfortunate 
country. 
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For more than a thousand years the Lesghians of Daghestan 
were a veritable sword of Damocles suspended from the snowy 
heights of the Caucasus over the fertile valleys on the south side of 
the range ; and as often as that terrible sword fell, it reddened tlie 
clear streams of Georgia with the best Christian blood, and filled 
the sunny valleys of the Alazan and the Koor with the smoke of 
burning villages. Compare a mountaineer's dagger with one of his 
wretched ploughs, and you will at once see the direction which his 
genius has taken and the means by which he has obtained a liveli- 
hood. It may be said of him almost literally, that he was born with 
a dagger in his hand, and nature furnished him with a motive for 
using it. 

I have spoken several times, I believe, in this paper, of the 
Lesgliians ; and the name reminds me that I have not yet given 
any account of the tribes which inhabit Daghestan or of their politi- 
cal organization. The population of the province, according to the 
best obtainable information, is about 400,000, and all that I have 
said of the Caucasian mountaineers in general applies strictly to 
the Daghestan mountaineers in particular. They are a heterogene- 
ous collection of miscellaneous elements. More than 5,000 of them 
are Jews, — lost in these wild ravines as effectually as the tribes 
which never came back from Babylon. Some of them are modern 
Europeans, as, for instance, a colony of Christians said to be the 
descendants of crusaders settled among the high peaks of Tooshetia, 
who still preserve as heirlooms the suits of armor marked with 
white crosses, which their forefathers wore to the Holy Land, in the 
days of Richard the Lion-hearted ; and quite a considerable number 
of them are outwardly Northern Europeans, — men with fair skin, 
light hair, and blue eyes, like the Germans of Tacitus. The smaller 
fragments are beyond counting and beyond description. "What they 
are and whence they came, I cannot even guess. You can get some- 
thing of an idea of the nature of the population from their languages. 
I can count up ten different Daghestan languages by name, all 
of which are mutually unintelligible to their respective speakers, 
and it is said by the Russians, that, including dialects, there are 
twenty-seven. There is one small village in Southern Daghestan, 
called Innookh, — a village of only twenty-eight houses, — which has 
a language of its own, not spoken, so far as known, by any other 
portion of the whole Caucasian population. 

Nearly all of these mountain-languages abound in strange, uncouth 
sounds, which a foreigner finds it extremely difiicult to imitate. 
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Sucli, for instance, are the strangling articulations of the Tavlinski 
mountaineers, known, I believe, to philologists as "clicks" — I 
cannot make these sounds, although I tried faithfully to learn them. 
A mountaineer once gave me to pronounce a sentence in his native 
language, which corresponded to our children's "Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers ; " only instead of the labials 
it had clicks, of which he told me there were four different kinds. 
It was certainly the most extraordinary combination of sounds 
that I had ever heard, although I was familiar with the languages 
of a good many barbarous people. It meant, he said, " to tie 
a man hand and foot, and throw him over a precipice." I 
told him frankly that he might tie me hand and foot and throw 
me over a precipice, but he couldn't teach me any such language 
as that. None of these mountain-languages have ever been 
written, nor can they be. The only medium of written communi- 
cation in Daghestan is the Arabic, which is understood by most 
of the Mahometan moolahs, or priests. The Viceroy of the Cau- 
casus has committed to Gen. Oosler and Col. Geetehinkow, two 
Russian philologists, the task of studying and classifying these 
languages. They have already published vocabularies and grammars 
of four or five of them, and Gen. Oosler is now at Timour-Khan- 
Shoura collecting materials for more. They had found, they told 
me, strange archaic forms of numerous Aryan and Semitic lan- 
guages, various dialects of Tatar and Mongol origin, and a few 
which had no discoverable connection with any known tongue. 
Further investigation will, doubtless, reduce somewhat the number 
of radically different forms of speech in the Eastern Caucasus ; but 
enough will remain to show that it deserved the christening which 
Strabo gave it, when nearly 2,000 years ago he called it the " moun- 
tain of languages." 

The political organizations of the Daghestan mountaineers pre- 
vious to the Russian conquest were of two kinds, — hereditary 
khanates and " free communities." The khans were the descend- 
ants of the old Arab conquerors, and were six in number. They 
governed about 125,000 of the population, mostly in the northern 
part of the province. The free communities numbered forty-three, 
and embraced 275,000 souls or more, settled principally along the 
north slope of the snowy range, and in the valleys between it and 
the main range. These free communities were nothing but republics 
in their most primitive form, ruled by assemblies like the Things 
of the Scandinavians, and sometimes having a presiding officer, — ■ 
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all elected by popular vote. There were only two ranks, freemen 
and slaves ; the slaves being mostly Georgians and Persians, captured 
by the mountaineers in their raids through the valleys, on the south 
side of the range. It might be interesting to compare the civil 
institutions of these free communities with those of the JS"orthmen, 
which they greatly resemble ; but I have not time, as I wish to de- 
scribe, briefly, at least, some of their remarkable customs and laws. 
While travelling through Western Daghestan, Prince Djordjadze 
and I stopped one day in an aoul called Bezheets. A large number 
of mountaineers collected in the house which we occupied to stare 
at the new comer ; and while I was watching them a man entered, 
wrapped in a large, white cotton cloth which resembled a sheet. He 
seemed to be in search of somebody, and in a moment he stepped 
up to another mountaineer, and began in a very excited and vehe- 
ment manner to talk to him. I could not, of course, understand 
what was said ; but the other mountaineers all crowded around, and, 
after a few moments of excited debate, the man who had been thus 
rudely accosted, left the house. He was gone perhaps twenty 
minutes. He returned, bringing in his hand forty rubles Russian 
paper money, which he gave to the man who had first addressed 
him, and took in exchange the large white cloth in which the latter 
had been wrapped up, together with a small silver coin worth, per- 
haps, twenty cents. 

The whole transaction was perfectly incomprehensible. Upon 
inquiry it appeared that six months previous to this time a certain 
man had lost a horse. At the end of four or five months he heard 
of his lost horse as being in the possession of a mountaineer in a 
neighboring valley. He wrapped himself up in a white cloth, took 
his weapons and a small silver coin, and, accompanied by witnesses, 
went to the mountaineer to demand the return of his property. 
The white cotton cloth was a burial shroud, the silver coin was to 
pay a priest for reading prayers over a grave, and upon the result 
of the negotiation depended the question whose shroud and whose 
grave they should be, his or the other man's. The shroud and the 
money were intended to be significant of his determination to have 
his rights at all hazards. If his adversary returned the horse peace- 
ably, well and good ; if not, he 'would fight for it ; and he showed 
that he had fully considered the consequences by coming in a burial 
shroud, and bringing with him money to pay the expenses of his 
own funeral. It was either a horse or a grave for somebody. In 
this instance the horse was peaceably returned, and the owner trans- 
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ferred the shrond and the silver coin to the other man, who wrapped 
himself up, took his weapons, and started in search of the moun- 
taineer who had sold the animal to him. He wanted a return of 
the money which he had paid. In this way the shroud and the coin 
had been throiigh six or eight different hands when I saw them, and 
were still on their way back to the man who had originally found 
the horse or stolen him. He would have to refund the amount 
which he had received for the animal when he sold him, and then, 
if he were not guilty of theft, the whole question would be dropped, 
the shroud and the silver coin remaining in the hands of the last 
man. This is one of the so-called " adats " or customary laws of the 
Daghestan mountaineers, and it prevails over all the southern part 
of the province. It is no more peculiar, perhaps, than many others 
which I could mention if there were time ; but it happened to be the 
first one which came under my observation, and the one which led 
me to study the extraordinary system of jurisprudence which exists 
in the Eastern Caucasus. I will try and give a brief outline of it. 
The laws of the Daghestan " free communities " are of two kinds, — 
first, the shariat, or written law of the Koran ; and, second, the 
adat, or unwritten law of custom or precedent. The first was 
introduced by the Arabs with the Mahometan religion in the 
eighth century, and the last has existed from time immemorial. 
All questions concerning religion, family relations, wills, and inher- 
itance are decided by the Koran ; while all criminal cases, including 
personal injuries, violations of the rights of property-holders, and 
infractions of public regulations, are tried by adat, or the law of 
custom. Every ao^d, or village, elects by popular vote a certain 
number of jurymen, called in the Koomik language Icarte, 
whose duty it is to try all cases in accordance with the general law 
of the Koran or the customary law of that village. These jurymen 
assemble at stated times, either in the open street or upon the square 
in front of the mosque, to listen to complaints. The trial of every 
case begins with the statement of the plaintiff or person having a 
direct interest, is followed by the statement of the defendant, then 
by the examination of witnesses or the oaths of compurgators, and 
is finally decided by a majority of the jurymen. The witnesses are 
sworn and examined as with us ; but not every man is legally com- 
petent to be a witness. Kelatives of the plaintiff having a direct 
interest in the ease are not permitted to testify ; neither are persons 
having a pending lawsuit with the defendant, nor debtors of the 
defendant until they have paid their debts ; nor persons having blood- 
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revenge against him ; nor persons who have made a vow never to 
take an oath. "Women are admitted as witnesses only in one free 
community, in the Darginski Okroog; and there the husband or 
brother takes the oath instead of the woman herself. Every wit- 
ness swears that he will tell the truth, either by the name of God or 
by the legality of his marriage. The last oath is the oldest, and is 
considered the most sacred. If a man perjure himself, and the fact 
of his perjury be proved, he is compelled to separate at once from 
his wife. If he has more than one wife, he is required to state 
beforehand by which of his marriages he M'ishes to swear, so that 
the proper wife can be divorced. Besides the testimony of wit- 
nesses, which may be called direct proof, the law admits, in many 
cases, indirect or negative proof; or, in other words, allows an 
accusation to be brought against a man by suspicion. In this case 
the defendant can only clear himself by taking the oath of purga- 
tion, with a certain number of compurgators, part of whom he selects 
himself, and part of whom are chosen from his relatives by the 
accuser. The number of these compurgators varies from twelve to 
seventy, according to the nature of the accusation. 

If a single one of them refuses to swear that he believes the 
defendant to be innocent, he is considered gxiilty. Sometimes the 
plaintiif himself takes the oath, also supported by compurgators, 
part of whom are chosen by the defendant and part by himself. If 
they unanimously swear that they believe the defendant to be guilty, 
guilty he is. The option of taking the oath himself or requiring 
it of the defendant rests wholly with the plaintiff ; but accusation by 
suspicion is permitted only in the absence of direct proof. The 
number of persons who can be successively accused of the same 
crime varies from one to seven. It will be seen that this is simply 
the old English custom called the wager of law, but it is extremely 
remarkable that a custom which everywhere else in Europe has been 
obsolete for a thousand years should still survive in the mountains of 
Daghestan. As regards the adats, or customary laws, themselves, 
they diifer as widely as the people who observe them. The free com- 
munities of Daghestan, in the first place, are very differently situated 
— they are made up of diverse elements, and are at difierent stages 
of culture and development. Cases for which there were no adats 
have been decided according to the best judgment of the jurymen, 
thus establishing new precedents ; and the result of all these causes 
is a remarkable dissimilarity in the adais of different parts of the 
country. Almost every settlement has its own laws, differing more 
24 
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or less from those of its neighbors. All crimes except murder, 
bridge-burning, grave-robbing, and a few other offences, are punished 
by fine, imprisonment, or banishment from the settlement. Mur- 
der renders a man liable to blood-revenge, but is not otherwise pun- 
ished. Blood-revenge has prevailed in Daghestan for more than 
1,500 years; and, in spite of all the efforts of the Russian govern- 
ment to put it down, it prevails still. In the year 1867, for instance, 
there came to the knowledge of the Russian authorities, in that part 
alone of the province over which they had actual jurisdiction, no 
fewer than 142 murders, — most of them murders of blood-revenge. 
When one man murders another in Daghestan, for any reason 
whatever, it becomes the sacred duty of the murdered man's nearest 
relative to avenge his death. So soon as a homicide becomes known, 
the relatives of the murdered man and the relatives of the murderer, 
all armed to the teeth, assemble in separate houses for the pur- 
pose of consultation. At that time any relative of the murdered 
man has a legal right to kill any relative of the murderer, provided 
he can do so in the open air. A house in Daghestan is sacred ; and 
every mountaineer would consider it an eternal disgrace to violate 
that sanctuarjr, even for the purpose of killing a blood-enemy. The 
relatives of the murderer, therefore, do not stir out of doors until 
they receive — generally in a day or two — an intimation that the 
other party is willing to make peace. The two hostile families are 
then led out, by mutual friends, to the open square in front of the 
village-mosque; and the moolah, or Mahometan priest, stands 
between them, and reads aloud the first chapter of the Koran. At 
the end of this ceremony all hostility between the relatives of the 
murderer and the relatives of his victim is at an end ; but this treaty 
of peace does not, of course, include the guilty individual. He by 
this time has " gone into haule "/ that is, fled from the village and 
taken refuge with some friend in another settlement. From that 
time forward he is hunted by the relatives of the murdered man 
like a wild beast. So long as he stays in a house, he is safe ; but if he 
ventures once out of doors, he does so at the peril of his life. Even 
his head shown at a window is liable at any moment to be shat- 
tered by a pistol-ball. Sometimes the relatives of the murdered man 
keep him in some house in a state of perpetual siege. If he makes 
his escape to a distant part of the province, his situation is very little 
improved. Every one is obliged to afford him refuge and give him 
food ; but no one dares to travel with him. He is forbidden to cul- 
tivate the soil ; and he wanders about from place to place, in constant 
terror for his life. It is the custom of all Mahometans to shave 
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their heads ; but if the murderer repents of the crime which he has^ 
committed, and desires to make peace with his blood-enemies, he 
allows his hair to grow out long. This soon comes to the knowl- 
edge of the latter ; and at the expiration of a year or two they 
sometimes send word to him that they are willing to make peace. 
In such a case, the murderer wraps himself from head to foot in a 
white burial-shroud, belts on a long double-edged dagger, and goes 
with uncovered head to the house in which his enemies are assem- 
bled. The burial-shroud, dagger, and uncovered head, signify that 
he repents of his crime, and submits himself entirely to the mercy 
of the men whom ho has injured. He presents them with the 
dagger, holding it by the point, and stands before them unarmed, 
in a simple white shroud, as an intimation, that he is ready to be 
killed and buried, if they so please. The father or elder brother 
of the murdered man then rises, and strokes the murderer's head 
gently with one hand, as a sign of forgiveness. The culprit may then 
consider himself safe. 

The laws relating to blood-revenge abound in strange features ;, 
but I will confine myself to two or three of the most noticeable. 
In the aoul of Bootlee, on the ridge of Andee, if a man were 
found killed, and it were not known who had killed him, his 
relatives assembled in front of the mosque, fixed arbitrarily upon 
some individual, whom they thought most likely to be guilty, and 
sent for him. If he came, they examined him, and killed him or 
not, as they thought best ; if he did not come, or could not be found, 
it was considered proof of his guilt, and he was declared a Tcaule, or 
blood-enemy. Of course, such customs as these led to endless blood- 
shed ; and two families would sometimes fight each other almost to 
the point of extermination. In Southern Daghestan, a man who 
deliberately sets fire to a bridge becomes the blood-enemy of 
the whole settlement which lies nearest to the burned structure, 
and may be lawfully killed by any inhabitant of that village,— 
man, woman, or child. In general, it may be said that a man 
who commits a crime of such a nature as to reflect disgrace 
upon a whole settlement, becomes the blood -enemy of that settle- 
ment. A.mong such crimes are bridge-burning, and the robbery of a 
grave or a mosque. 

I have left myself little time to speak of the better side 
of the Caucasian mountaineer's character, — the side shown in 
his stories, songs, and amusements. He is not altogether a 
murderer or a robber. He has many noble qualities and strong 
human feelings. He is brave ; he is hospitable and generous to a 
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degree which we would call fanaticism ; he will treat a friend like 
a brother, as I know from personal experience ; he is passionately 
fond of music, skilful in metrical improvisation, and sometimes 
g;ifted with a deep vein of poetic feeling. To illustrate some of 
those points I will give here translations of two Daghestan songs, 
rendered as literally as possible through the Russian. The first is 
called the " Song of Khamsat", Khamsat, a Daghestan warrior, hav- 
ing crossed the river Tirck through the Eussian lines with a few 
bold raiders, was cut off by a large force of Cossacks, surrounded on 
the top of a low hill, and, after a desperate defence, was killed, with 
all his followers. The song was composed to commemorate this 
tragedy. It is supposed to be sung by Khamsat himself just before 
the last Russian onset. Seeing a bird flying over the field of battle 
in the direction of his native village, he addresses it as follows : 

" aerial bird ! carry to Akliverdi Mahomet, the ruler of Hikka,our last farewell I 
Bid good-by to our sweet-hearts, the fair girls of Hikka. 
Tell them that our breasts are a wall whicli will stop the Russian bullets. 
Tell them that we liad hoped to lie in the graveyard of our native village, 
Where our sisters would have wept over our graves. 
Where sorrowful relatives would have gathered to mourn our death. 
But God has not granted us this last favor. 
Instead of the weeping of sisters over us. 
Will be heard the growls of fighting wolves ; 

And instead of sorrowful relatives will assemble clouds of croaking vultures. 
Tlie vultures will drink up our eyes ; 
Tlie bloodtliirsty wolves will devour our bodies. 
And, O bird ! tell them all tliat on the Chirkatski mountains. 
In the laud of the Eussian infidel, with naked sabres in our hands, 
We all lie dead ! " 

I do not know in any literature a song which breathes such a 
spirit of iierce, indomitable heroism as this. The other specimen is 
called the "Death Song of the Chechense". It is supposed to be 
sung by the spirit of a mountaineer who has been killed in battle : 

" The earth is drying on my grave, and thou art forgetting me, my own mother. 
The weeds are overgrowing my burial-place. 
And they deaden even thy sorrow, my aged father. 
The tears are dry in the eyes of my sister. 
And from her lieart the misery is passing away. 
But do not thou forget me, my elder brother. 
Until thou shalt have avenged my death ; 
And do not thou forget me, my younger brother, until thou shalt lie beside me 

Thou art hot, bullet, and thou bringest death ; 

But hast thou not been my true slave t 

Thou art black, O earth, and thou coverest me ; 

But have I not spurned thee under my very horse's feet 1 

Thou art cold, death ; 

But I liave been thy master. 

My body is the inheritance of earth. 

But my soul rises in triumph to heaven." 
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You will notice how lie is represented as exulting over the bullet 
which has killed him, over the earth which covers him, and even 
over death, declaring that he has been the master of them all. I 
might talk for the remainder of the night, and I could not give you 
a better idea of some of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Caucasian mountaineers than you will get from these two songs. 

In describing the physical geography of Daghestan, I referred, I 
believe, incidentally, to the so-called peak of Goonib. Prince 
Djordjadze and I reached this mountain on the 24th of September. It 
resembles, in shape, a huge inverted bowl. Its summit is a plateau 
five miles long by three in width, elevated 6,500 feet above the 
Caspian, and about 3,000 feet above the surrounding valleys. As a 
mountain it is isolated from the rest of the country by deep ravines. 
About 200 feet below the summit it is girdled by a belt of precipices, 
formed by the sudden breaking-off of thick, horizontal strata of 
some rock, resembling limestone. These precipices run entirely 
around it, and are everywhere perpendicular, or nearly so, except 
on the north side, where a small stream falls over upon an extensive 
terrace, and then into the valley. The top of this mountain was 
tlie scene of the last desperate struggle between the Daghestan 
mountaineers and the forces of Russia. Defeated, utterly, at Yeden 
in 1859, the great Caucasian leader, Shamyl, with the fragments of 
his shattered army, fled across the mountain-ridge of Ande, posted 
himself with only 300 of his devoted body-guard upon the heights of 
Goonib, and prepared for his last struggle. He was now a gray-haired 
man, sixty years of age. He had fought the Russians thirty-seven 
years, — his whole life had been one long battle, — and he now saw 
it closing in defeat and disaster. But his spirit was unbroken. All 
the Russian forces in Daghestan — some 28,000 men, under Field- 
marshal Baratinski — surrounded the mountain ; and a flag of truce 
was sent to Shamyl to demand his surrender. His reply was brief 
but emphatic. I give his exact words from the Russian history of 
the war : " Tell Prince Baratinski I will never surrender. Goonib 
is a high mountain, and I am on its summit, and God is over all. 
Tour Russian soldiers stand below. Poost shtoormooyout (let 
them take us by storm)." Storming the heights of Goonib seemed 
at lirst sight to be as impracticable as storming the gates of heaven. 
It could not be bombarded nor taken by starvation ; for Shamyl, 
with the wise provision of an experienced leader, had previously 
caused large flocks of sheep and goats to be transported to the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and was provisioned for an indefinite length 
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of time. Day after day, week after week, the siege went on witli 
out making the slightest progress. Storming-party after storming- 
party was sent up the one narrow zigzag path on the north side of 
the mountain, only to be driven back shattered and broken under 
the deadly fire of Shamyl's riflemen. Night after night the beleag- 
uered mountaineers looked down from their lofty perch upon the 
vast circle of a thousand camp-fires which marked the lines of the 
besieging army ; but no thought entered their minds of surrender. 
Shamyl had inspired his men with his own lofty heroism ; and, hope- 
less though they knew the struggle to be, they were ready to fight 
it out to the bitter end. It was a sad and yet a glorious sight to 
see a mere handful of 300 men intrenched among the clouds, a mile 
and a quarter above the level of the sea, bidding defiance to an 
army of 28,000 veteran soldiers, backed up by the resources of a 
powerful empire. Everywhere else organized resistance to the 
Russians had ceased. Oircassia was conquered ; Kabarda was sub- 
jugated; Chechetnia was overrun by Russian troops; Northern 
Daghestan was in the hands of the Russians ; Southern Daghestan 
was in the hands of the Russians. Shamyl, with 300 men, held 
the peak of Goonib. All Russia watched with deep and absorbing 
interest that lonely mountain-top where was being played out the 
last act in the great tragedy of Caucasian independence. The catas- 
trophe came soon. Field-marshal Baratinski, with the dogged 
persistence of the true Russian soldier, never relaxed for an instant 
the grasp in which he held that mountain, until he had matured a 
plan for its capture. The only path leading to the summit was on 
the northern side ; and here, behind a low stone wall, Shamyl had 
concentrated his small force. Everywhere else the mountain was 
believed to be perfectly inaccessible, girdled as it was with preci- 
pices ; and on the southern side he had not thought it necessary to 
post even a sentinel. At this neglected point, small parties of Cossacks, 
with the aid of grappling-irons and spikes driven into the cliffs, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the summit unobserved, and in making fast ropes. 
It was the night of the 24th of August. Orders were instantly 
given for a storm. There was still time for Shamyl to throw his 
courage and his energy into the trembling balance of his fortunes, 
if he had only known it. A hundred men distributed along the 
southern cliffs might have laughed at Baratinski and all his army ; 
but there was not a man there. Three miles away across the moun- 
tain-top, unfortunate Shamyl, ignorant of his impending ruin, sat 
patiently watching what he supposed to be the only vulnerable point 
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in his defences, — the path and the stone wall. In a few hours all 
was too late. 

While yet the muezzin's call to midnight-prayers {" Allahu 
akhar " ) came floating musically down from the rocky battlements 
of Goonib to the camp of the besieging army, long lines of dark, 
shadowy forms might have been seen climbing the cliflEs on the 
south and east sides of the mountain. They were picked storming- 
parties from the Apsheronski and Samourski regiments, under the 
direction of Baratinski's bravest officers. No alarm was given, not 
even the clank of a sabre was heard as the long lines of men climbed 
heavenward ; and yet the last moments of Shamyl's career were being 
checked off one by one, as man after man clambered over the edges 
of those cliffs. At daylight there were 1,400 Cossacks on the sum- 
mit ; and, marching swiftly across the bare mountain-top, they fell 
upon Shamyl and his astounded murids like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky. The rattle of musketry was the signal for the advance 
of still another storming-party up the path on the north side of the 
mountain ; and Shamyl suddenly found himself attacked in front 
and rear by an overwhelming force. Surprised, outnumbered, sur- 
rounded, nothing remained for the unfortunate mountaineers except 
death ; but they died hard. Shamyl himself, with a part of his 
murids, was shut up in the little aoul and captured ; but about a 
hundred men gathered on the brink of the precipices which over- 
look the northern valleys, and fought with the fierceness of despair. 
The shrill rally ing-cry of the line Cossacks ( " Oord Iratze fperot " ) 
mingled with the hoarse gutteral, " Allahu aM)ar'\ of the despairing 
mountaineers as they threw themselves, dagger in hand, upon the 
Russian bayonets. The struggle was bloody but short. One by 
one, the mountaineers fell under bayonet-thrust and pistol-shot, — 
dying fiercely, silently, until only a few wounded and bleeding men 
were left. They, seeing that all was lost, pulled their heavy sheep- 
skin caps over their eyes, and, with the word Allah (God) upon 
their lips, sprung from the edge of the cliff, and took death at a 
flying leap. A few crushed, shattered, dismembered bodies lying 
among the rocks at the base of that cliff were all that remained to 
show how bravely had fought, how faithfully had died, the forlorn 
hope of the Caucasus. 

In the Russian museum at Tiflis there is a large cast or relief- 
map of the mountains of the Caucasus ; and on that map the peak of 
Goonib is represented by a little knob of gold. It was gilded in 
honor of the soldiers who stormed the mountain ; but its golden 
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lustre brightens also the memory of the brave but unfortunate men 
who died in its defence. 

I have not been able to go at all into the details of the 
journey of our party through South-western Daghestan, and there 
is not now time to do so. We met with no obstacles which could 
not be overcome by hard riding and hard climbing, the mountain- 
eers everywhere received us with the most cordial hospitality; 
and the weather was generally perfect until after we crossed the 
snowy range. Then it became cold and threatening as we were 
at a height of about 7,000 feet. On the 3d of October, from the 
Lesghian village of Bezhnta, we began the ascent of the main ridge 
of the Caucasus. We started up the mountain in a zigzag path 
marked by piles of stones, following as nearly as possible the track 
of a mountain-torrent which came roaring down in cascades from 
the melting snows above. At a height of about 9,000 feet the snow 
became deeper ; the roaring of the torrent was hushed to a perfect 
stillness ; and we entered a gray canopy of clouds which hid every- 
thing from sight, except the piles of stones which marked the trail. 
For two hours or more we climbed slowly upward enveloped in 
clouds, hearing nothing but the crunching of snow under our 
horses' feet, until at last a cold, piercing wind began to blow sud- 
denly in our faces. W e had reached the summit, 11,000 feet above 
the sea, and the wind came from the other side of the range. The 
clouds by which we were still enveloped hid everything from sight, 
except the ground on which we stood ; and the intense cold made it 
impossible to stay on the summit. But there were signs of a clearing- 
up ; and we were very anxious to get a view, if possible, from that 
elevated standpoint, of the valleys of Kahetia and Georgia, which 
lay under our feet. 

We had our reward. Just as we were about to begin our descent, 
the gray ocean of vapor, as if smitten by the mantle of Elijah, 
suddenly opened beneath us; and there, 11,000 feet below, like a 
sunken Atlantis, lay the broad, sunny valley of Georgia, — a huge 
colored map framed in clouds. Scores of glittering streams, like 
shining silver threads, lay stretched through the broad expanse of 
meadow-land which sloped away from the foot of the mountain. 
Orchards, vineyards, and olive-groves diversified it here and there 
with patches of darker green ; and far away in the distance appeared 
the purple, snow-clad mountains of Armenia. The contrast between 
the scenery on the north side of the range and that on the south 
side was remarkable. Behind us rose the barren, jagged peaks of 
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the snowy range, the white teeth of winter ; before us was the green, 
fertile valley of Georgia, smiling under a summer sun ; — on the 
north, Siberia ; on the south, Italy ; and we standing knee-deep in 
snow on the summit, shivering in the keen, piercing wind of a 
northern winter. The view was a grand one, but we were soon 
forced by cold to begin the descent. At two o'clock in the after- 
noon we were wading through snow on the summit, 11,000 feet 
above the sea ; at nine o'clock in the evening we were riding through 
dark olive-groves, and vineyards redolent with the odor of ripening 
grapes, listening to the monotonous croaking of frogs, and inhaling 
the warm, fragrant atmosphere of a night in June. In seven hours 
we had passed from midwinter to midsummer ; and the mountains 
of the great range rose in cold, white, apparently inaccessible peaks 
far above our heads. 
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